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MODEIOF PREVENTING WOOD PECK- 
ERS AND SAP-SUCKERS FROM BORING 
APPLE AND PEAR TREES. 


profitable crop, or rather which would afford the| frequently asked than they are properly answered¢. 
most food for a bullock, and the result as near as could | There are almost as great a variety of opinions among 


be obtained was as follows: 
‘ Tons. Cwt. qrs. lbs. 


ange] Wurtzel, 19 8 3 
Turnips, 16 "44 3 
Potatoes, 10 3 2 
Cabbages, 14 2 2 


The expense of cultivating each must essentially 





It is well known to many of our readers, that the | vary in different neighborhoods and situations. 
wood-pecker and another smaller bird called some-| Qne acre of Mangel Wurtzel kepta middling sized 
times the “sap-sucker” and sometimes the “Quank } pullock 254 days, at 3 bushels per day, combined with 
Quank” are accused of puncturing the bark of apple |} shilling’s worth of chaff (cut straw.) It would bave 


and pear trees, and of sucking the sap therefrom to the | been better if the straw had been weighed too. A 
great injury of the tree. Others however assert that) shil,ing’s worth in England might have been less in 


they are only in quest of insects, and that they merely ‘bulk than in this country. 


puncture the bark to get them out. When trees of | One acre of cabbages kept the bullock 


the above kind grow near a wood, we have often ob- 
served that they are more often visited by these birds, 
than when situated more remotely from it. Indeed, 
we have seen them pierced so full that you could 
hardly Jay a cent upon the trunk, without covering one 
or more of the holes that they have made. 

Mr G. Reed, an aged and experienced farmer in the 
north part of Augusta, informs us that he has succeed- 
ed in preventing the attacks of these birds by putting 
about in spots up and down the trunk] of thie tree, an 
ointment mad@.of grease and sulphur. He states 
that Ww i are infested by lice (or aphis) he 
with acommon nail gimlet about 
nd puts into the hole a small quan- 
ity of commém@nguentum. In the course of twenty 
four hoursthév wil! all clear out or die. 









-See— 
SICK PIG-«--Useof Mullen in Piles. 

As it is a duty incumbent upon us, both on the score 
of humanity and profit, to keep our domestic animals 
comfortable, and to heal them when sick, if we can, ev- 
ery fact which shall be of use in such cases is valua- 
ble. We had avaluable pig of one of the improved 
breeds about ten weeks old, which we discovered 
tew-weekeagg to be troubled with what at first appear- 
ed to be piles. The intestine soon after protruded two 
iuehes or more, and in spite of every thing that could 


be done, would remain out. It was somewhat inflam- 


ed and swollen. We bathedthe partin warm water 
and also ina decoction of Raspberry twigs—gave i- 
charcoal, sulphur &c. but it did no good. It had a 


good appetite, but as the weather began to grow warm 
and flies appeared we gaye it up to its fate, excepting 
applying ence er twice per day, common lamp oil to 
the part. In this condition it remained a fortnight, 
when a farmer in the neighborhood suggested the ap- 
plication of a strong decoction of common mullen 
leaves as a bath—stating that in a case of his own, 
similar, though accompanied with piles, he had experi- 
enced relief from such an application. The mullen 
was procured—the part washed with warm soap suds, 
and then bathed with the mullen tea, and in a short 
time the protruding part took its proper place; and 
grumphy was discharged from the hospital, cured. 


2a — 

COMPARATIVE AMOUNT OF PRODUCE 
OF SOME KINDS OF CROPS PER ACRE, 

The extreme difficulty of ascertaining the exact 
cunount of fertility in this or that acre of land, renders 
any experiments very uncertain in comparing their 
several powers by different species of crops. Some 
vears ago Arthur Young and others instituted a set of 
experiments in order toascertain what was the most 


180 days, 
do turnips, do lw * 
do potatoes, do 199 “ 


One acre of green grass cut and given to the same 
bullock will keep him 112 days, allowing theere to 
yield one ton 6 cwt. ' 

It was ascertained that a cow will eat 96 lbs. of cab- 
bages per day. From these data some calculation 
may be made of the comparative profits of the above 
crops. The turnips mentioned were undoubtedly the 
common Flat turnip, which seems to do better in Eng- 
land than with us. 

The sugar beet andthe Rutabaga had not at that 
| day come into use, 
| 





| corroborates the fact that the blight in Pear trees 
commonly called the fire blight is occasioned by a 
small insect or worm in the limb, and that the only 
remedy isto cut off every limb thus affected, and 
burn it up. He shew us a tree which he had served 
in this way. The limb should be cut off below the 
dead part and through the living wood so as to be sure 


that all the diseased part is taken off. 
—e— 

Wuo wants a coop Farm? Those who are in 
pursuit of a good farm,cannot do better than just call 
and look at the farm advertised by Mr Nelson in an- 
other part of our paper. We are some acquainted 
with the place, and can confidently recommend it as 
one of the most pleasant situations in this vicinity. 
| Mr Nelson is feeble in health, and anxious to obtain a 
| place of less size and demanding less care than such 
a farm necessarily does. If any onehas a place near 
some of our villages, with a snug house and eight or 
ten acres of Jand,and a house full of strong healthy 
boys, he could probably make an advantageous ex- 
change. 











Monmoutu Acapemy. We have received a Cata- 
logue of this institution, by which we perceive that it 
fis ina flourishing condition. The number of schol- 
ars for the past year amounts to one hundred and ten. 
It is under the charge of Mr Nath’] T. True and Mr 
Joseph Stacy, both of them able and faithful instruc- 
tors. 


a S 








DBPANVUBW, 
Conducted by M. SEAVEY. 








FARMING, 
Eee subject which has long been discussed among 
farmers, and the questions are not unfrequently asked 
even at this day, which is most profitable, raising stock 
or cultivating crops? And what kind of stock is most 
profitable to raise? what crop will yield the most net 
profit to the cultivator? ‘These questions are more 





—-e— 
| Bucur in Pear trees. Mr Reed,of Augusto, | 


persons on these points, as there are kinds of crops 
cultivated or of stock raised, Every one has his fa- 


10 | vorite, from the raisyng or production of which he thinks 
18 | the greatest amount of net profit can be realized. 
; | Some think that the raising of stock will give a great- 


er profit than crops, while others would argue with 
equal zeal that raising crops is far the most profitable. 
And among the various kinds of stock kept, you will 
hear one man say that keeping swine and raising 
pork is the most profitable branch of farming—while 
another is equally confident that it is entirely out- 
stripped by keeping colts and raising horses, while a 
third would enter largely into sheep husbandry, and a 
fourth will show the advantages of keeping a large 
dairy and so on through the whole catalogue of an- 
imals and crops which our country will produce, each 
has its advocates who will extol its profits and advan- 
tages over all others, and on the other hand every one 
will readily bring what appears to his own mind strong 
reasons why some one or more of the crops usually 
cultivated and some kinds of stock are ,wnprofitable 
and not worth the cost, that they will give the farmer 
but a meagre return for the expense incurred. Every 
one appears to be honest and sincere in his preference 
and will urge his reasons in favor or against a certain 
crop or kind of stock with a degree of plausibility 
which will appear to entitle it to our consideration, 
Now whence comes al! this diversity of opinion, why 
is it that men so similarly employed as farmers are, 
should differ so widely as they do on subjects so fa- 
miliar and entering into their daily concerns. The 
first reason we shall attempt to assign is the great 
and wise provision in nature, that no two men shall 
look exactly alike; and inasmuch as they do not look 
alike their minds canfiot be in the same form, and 
they cannot think alike; and as they cannot look 
alike or think alike, they cannot be situated exactly 
alike. ‘hey may be similarly employed in the main 

that is, they may all be farmers, yet the diversity of 
their situations, locality and adaptedness of their farms 
to the vast variety of operations necessary to the bu- 
siness of farming in aJl its length and breadth, lead 
them to draw different conclusions from the same 
premises, and do jt honestly and sincerely too. One 
farm may be so situated and of such a quality that it 
will be totally unadapted to the culture of some par- 
ticu!ar crops while it will be peculiarly favorable to 

that of others, The same remark will apply with 
equal force to the raising of different animals. On 
some farins sheep and colts may be kept to a good 

profit, while on others, they wiil be an outset and the 

rearing of them will involve the ‘proprietor in debt. 

Every person of reflecting mind can see at a glance 

that thsee things are so, and that it is in the wisdom 

of an over-ruling Providence thus provided, that too 

great a number may not be engaged in precisely the 

same occupation, which would, for a time, produce a 

disastrous state of affairs. Therefore we should 

learn never to denounce any particular branch of ag- 

riculture because we cannot in our situation pursue 

itadvantageously. As well might we say of some of 
the best and most wholesome articles of food, because 

they will not digest when taken into our own stom- 

achs that they are entirely unfit for the nourishment 


of the human body; or of the soundest and most or- 





thodox principles of science, because we cannot un- 
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derstand and compreherid them, that they are chimer- 
ical or untrue. 

No general principle can therefore be laid down 
by which we can judge of the profitablenegs or un- 
profitableness of any one branch of agricultural op- 
crations without considering the circumstances under 
which they are carried on. 

Farming is a science, and as such in general, it 
should be considered ; and every part or portion of it 
is absolutely necessary to make up the grand whole, 
And in attempting 10 draw comparisons between the 
different braaches of it, we may as well compare the 
uséfulness of the different functions of the human 
body, and make the inquiry, which is most useful to 
us the hand or the feet, either of which cannot be 
dispensed with without deranging the order and har- 
mony of nature, Therefore we conclude as all the 
members of the human body make but one man and 
all are necessary in order to make a complete one, so 
the whole busisess and operations of farming make a 
whole and complete system, wonderfully adapted to 
the wants and capacity of mankind, and which should 


not, except under the circumstances alluded to, be in} 


any way broken apart and disjointed, We consider 
ita fixed and settled principle, that no fair and ade- 
quate idea of the advantages or disadvantages of the 
pursuits of agriculture can be drawn from detaching 
different parts or portions of the system from which 
to draw conclusions. For if a man cultivates the 
earth to raise crops he must keep stock to consume 
those crops or a‘portion of them, and return him the 
material which constitutes the food and nourishment 
of vegetable life or else his soil wi)] at once become 
reduced, unproductive and barren. If he would raise 
pork to a profit he must keep cows and have a dairy, 
that the pigs while young and for a portion of the 
time may be supplied with milk andwhey.. The same 
principles will be found to hold good through every 
department of his operations from the lowest to the 
highest, making the exceptions we have named. 
Each is dependant on another, and the advantages or 
disadvantages of no one in particular can be fairly 
“omputed separately from the others, 


—-@fP—- ‘ 
WHITMAN’S HORSE POWER AND 
THRASHER. 
in another column of our paper will be found: an 
advertisement of machinery manufactured by Mr L. 
Whitman of this village. There is one advantage in 
purchasing this machine over any other with which 
we are acquainted and that is, there is no patent 
right to pay for. Itmay be used in any town you 
please, and no one can question your right to do so.— 
This is a great convenience to thrashing: companies, 
and should be.considered a strong: recommendation to 
this machine. So far as we can learn from those who 
have used both the Horse.pewer and Thrasher; they 
have been well satisfied with them. 
It is said they will thrash as fast and as clean as any 
other machine now in.use. 


We took occasion a few days since to go through 
the machine shop of Mr W., and'was favorably im- 
pressed with the manner of performing great portion 
of his operations, but moge particularly witha machine 
for drilling and one for cutting off nuts.from a small bar 
ofiron ; which with his lathe, saws, grindstones &c. 
are all carried by water power, with a great degree of 
rapidity and precision. From-specimens of work 
which we noticed, we think his establishment is highly 
deserving of public patronage. 


—>-—. 
MANAGEMENT OF BEES... 


Begs.. The following remarks on the management: 
of we copy froma small treatise on this. subject 
by J. M. Weeks of Sali Vermont, . 

Bees swarm from nine o'clock in the morning to 
three o'clock in the on a fair day, differing 
in the season ingto the climate. In Vermont 
they generally swarm the middle of May to the 
fifteenth of July ; in late seasons some later. I have 
known them to swarm as early asseven in the morn- 
ing andas late as four in the aftergoon. I have also 
known to come forth when it raised so hard as 
pearly to 


» 










ground which were probably iost from their colony ;) 3d best do do do 200 
and I once had a swarm come forth on the sixteenth) Best spring wheat on burnt land, not less than 
day of August. | one acre 3 00 
knew of no rule by a the exact day of a 2d best do 200 
first swarming can be known with certainty. ; 
apiarian will cotimate near tie tithe by the ‘number ‘of | Best crop of rye on burnt land do 3-00 
bees in and about the hive, as it will become very | best on ploughed land do 2 00 
much crowded. Best crop barley not lessthan one acre 400 
The day of second , and all after that du-| 2d best do do 200, 
ring the same season, most ponninly oy 3d best do do. 100 
ed asfollows: Li e entrance of the hive | Best crop Indian Corn do 500 
in the evening. Ifa coming forth the next 2d best do do 3 00. 
day, - arose will be heard givin an ray Zs po 3d best do. do 200 
intervals. The same alarm ma eard the nex 
morning. The observer will Y sectoral hear two Pa te peas not less than 1-2 acre 200 
ueens at a time in the same hive, the one much louder| | ~¢ best do do 1 00. 
than the other. The one making the least noise is Best crop of oats per acre 2 00 
yet in her cell and in her minority. The sound emit-| 2d best do 1 00 
ted by the queens is peculiar, differing materially from | Best crop of ruta b re 3 00 
that of any other bee. It consists of a number of} 2d best do | 200 
monotonous tones in rapid succession, similar to) crop potatoes anoneacre 400 
those emitted by the mud-wasp, when working 2d best do al do 3 00 
mortar and joining it to her cells, to raise _miss-wasps. 3d best d d 1 00 
If, after all, the weather is unfavorable to their swarm- " e 0. 
ing several days while in this pecyliar stage, they Best crop of flax 1-4 acre 2 00 
will not be likely to swarm again the same season. Best crop white beans 1-4 acre 2 00 


Experience and observation hav¢ taught that the 
queen leaves the old stock first, and her colony rapid- 
ly follow, They fly about a few minutes, apparéntly 
in the greatest confusion, until the swarm is princi- 
pally out ofthe hive. They then alight, generally on 
the limb of some tree, shrub or bush, or some other 
place convenient for them to cluster in a bunch not 
far from the old stock, and make their arrangements 
for a journey to anew habitation. Perhaps not one 
swarm in a thousand know where they are go'ng un- 
til after they have left the old stock, alighted and 
formed into a compact body or cluster; and not then 
until they have sent off an embassy to search out a 
pl r their future residence. Now if the bees are 

mediately after they have alighted, before 
they send off their embassy to seek a new tenement, 
they will never fly away, admitting they have suffi- 
cient room, (fer itis want of room that makes them 
swarm in the first place,) and their hive is clear of 
every thing that is offensive to them. 

No confusion or noise which is uncommon to the 
bees should ever be made during their swerming or 
hiving. The only effect of noise, ringing of bells, &c. 
that F could ever discover, was, to render them more 
hostile and unmanageable, 

A clean hive is all that is needed for a swarm of 
bees with careful and humane treatment. 

A cluster of bees should never be shook or jarred 
any more than merely to disengage them from the 
limb or pe where they are collected, nor should 
they fall any great distance, because their sacks. are 
full when they swarin, which render them both clum- 
sy and harmless and harsh treatment makes them 
irritable and unmanageble. 

When a swarm comes forth and has alighted cut off 
the limb if convenient, anless a biver is use d—shake it 
gently, so as to disengage the bees and let them fal! 
gently, on to the table, board or ground, (as the case 
may be,) place the hive over, them before many rise 
into the air, taking care at the same time to lay one 
or more sticks in sucha manner as to raise the hive 
so as to give the bees mpid ingress and egress. [If 
the bees act reluctantly in taking possession ef their 
new habitation, disturb them by brushing them with a 
goose-quill or some other instrument not harsh, and 
they willsoon enter. In case it is found necessary t6 
invert the hive to receive the bees, (which is frequent 
from the manner of their alighting,) then first, secure 
the drawers down to the floof by inserting a hand- 
kerchief or something above them; now invert the 
hive and shake or brush the bees into it; now turn it 
gently right end up on the teble, or other place, ob- 
serving the rule aforesaid. 

- — 
SOMERSET CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL 
| SOCIETY. 

The Exhibition of this Society will be held 
near the Baptist Meeting House-in Bloomfield, 
on Tuesday October 1, 1839: ‘he Trustees 
‘by the recommendation-of the Standing Com- 
mittees, offer the following. premiums en Crops 
and ‘Manufactures. < 
. The premium offered for stock will’ be pub- 
lished'as soon as the committee make their ne~ 
port: 





them by beating down many to the! . 2@ best one acre ploughed land 


ON CROVS:. 
For. best crop of'spring wheat on: not tess than 
acre of ploughed 


$4 00 
3 00 


ee 





Written statements must be presented ta the 
appropriate adjudging committees before the 
first day of January 1840.—(See following law.) 

Be it enacted, that any person to whom a 
premium shall be awarded for raising the great- 
est crop for ——- quantity of land, (of at 
least one acre, if the crop be of corn or yrain,) 
shall, before receiving said premium, deliver to 
the society a written statement specifying the 
kind and quantity of dressing put upon said 
land, the course pursued in cultivating the 
same, and the kind of soil so cultivated, with 
such other circumstances as may be deemed 


useful. 


ON MANUFACTURES. 





For best sward plough 1 00 
do seed do 1 00 

do cultivator 1 00 

do roller 1 00 

do horse rake 50 

do 1-2 doz. rakes © 7 50 

do 1-2 doz. pitchforks 50 

do 1-2 doz. prs. woodenfames 1 09 

do 3 prs. collars and 1 00 

do straw cutter 1 00 

do. machine for cutting turnips 50 

do pair of cart wheels 2 00 

do single horse wagon 200 

do lot butter—30 Ibs. 200 

For 2d best do do 1 00 
do lot of cheese not less than 40 Ibs. 200 
2d best lot do } 00 
best piece full’d eloth—ten yds. 1 00 
best piece woollen flannel ten yds, 50 

*¢ woollen or worsted shawl 50 
“straw or grass bonnet 109 

‘¢ straw or grass hat 59 

‘** worsted yarn 50 

‘* woollen or worsted neck comforter 50 

*¢ linen. thread: 1 Ib,.or over 59 

‘* hearth rug: * 700 

‘* wrought veil’ 100 
For the best wheel barrow’ 7a 
** stocking loom 4 


‘* Jot harness leather 6 sides: 
‘** lot shoe leather 6 sides 


— > 
LEGAL. 
SCHOOL DISTRICT TAX..- 

Mi, Seavey:—Since you have been so good 
as to occupy part of your very valuable paper 
with legal. matter please be so good as to answer 
the following quéstion; and. you: will confer a 
favor on @ subscriber. HW. X., 

Qr. If B: lives in‘one of the School Districts 
in the town of C. and’ votes with the Disttict to’ 
raise—————-dollars to build a’ schoolhouse — 
-saidisum not being sufficient to pay the expence’ 
‘by the sam: of- lars—is B: lable to: pay 
a ion of the last sum, he having seld his 
‘farm and moved out of town before it was voted 


oO 
‘* horse cart ! 
] 
1 





to raise the last mentioned sum. . 








— a —— 
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If the above occurred in less than one year 
from the voting to build said house or from the 
first day of May. 

South Chesterville, April 19, 1839. 


In the assessment of all county, town, planta- 
tion, parish or society taxes, the Assessors of 
each town, parish, society, plantation or other 
place within this State, shall govern themselves 
by the same rules, and assess the polls therein 
in the proportion as they may be assessed, to 
pay a Statetax by virtue of this Act, having 


regard to all such alterations of polls and prop 


erty as may happen within the same, subse- 
quent to the assessment of the tax made by this 
Act, excepting such parishes and societies for 
which a different provision for assessing their 
taxes is made by law. 

For the purpose f 
ate empowered tor 







“which school districts 
money, all lands wheth- 
er improved or unimproved, shall be taxed in 
the district in which die; and the Assessors 
of any town or plantation, shall assess in the 
same manner as town taxes are assessed on the 
polls and estates of the inhabitants composing 
any school district, in their town or plantations. 

By the foregoing extract from the tax act of 
1833 and the law regulating the assessment and 
collection of taxes, it will be seen that B, is not 
liable to be taxed. And if the assessors knew 
uf his farm being sold, they should taxed it to 
the man who owned it at the time the money was 
raised and such man if he lived on the farm is lia- 
ble to pay a poll tax. 


— 
HIGHWAY TAXES. 


Mr. Seavey:—Suppose a surveyor of high- 
ways gives proper notice to the men who are 
taxed in his bills to work out their tax in prop- 
er,season, and very few appear to work and 
the surveyor goes on with such as are ready, 
and they work out their taxes and after haying 
the others offer to work theirs, isthe surveyor 
obliged to receive their work out of proper sea- 
son and camtheir highway tax be added to the 
money bills ofthe next year, if he does not let 
them wor fali? 

irds of the sum at least which shall be 
granted by any town for making or repairing 
the highways, shall be laid out for that purpose 
before the first day of July next after granting 
the same. 

The surveyor shall give reasonable notice 
(in writing if desired) to each person in? his list 
of the sum he is assessed to the highways, and 
also to the inhabitants within his district as- 
sessed as aforesaid, forty-eight hours’ notice, 
(extraordinary casualty excepted) of the times 
and places, he shall appoint for providing ma- 
terial and laboring, to che end each person may 
have opportunity to work on the highway in 
person or by his substitute, or with his oxen, 
horses, cart and plough, at the rates and prices 
the town shall affix to such labor, to the full 
amount of the sum at which he is assessed. 

Every town may at their annual meeting or 
any meeting warned for that purpose, authorize 
their surveyors, or other persons to enter into 
contracts for making or repairing the highways 
within the same or any part thereof: and may 
also empower their surveyors to collect taxes 
for making and repairing the ways which shall 
not be paid in labor or otherwise within the 
time limited by law, or such periods as may be 
agreed upon by such town, and for that pur- 
pose the Assessors shall deliverto them war- 
rants of distress which shall be in form pre- 
scribed by lay for collecting other town taxes, 
with the necessary alterations: or they may de- 
liver to Collectors of taxes a warrant for col- 
lecting the deficiency in any highway tax 
which the Collector may levy in the same way 
and manner as other taxes are by law to be 
collected, and pay the same over to the survey- 
or or surveyors, who shall be held to account 
with the Selectmen for the expenditures thereof. 

Ifthe highway surveyor performs his duty 










according to the above extract from the law, 
allowing a sufficient time for the tax to be work- 
ed after the time mentioned iu such notice to 
commence before the first day of July, and 
persons aeglect or refuse to avail themselves of 
the privilege of working out two thirds of their 
tax, the law allows them no further privilege, 
but the other third part of the tax may be 
worked at ov time in the year when in the 
judgment of the surveyor it is most needed. 

if towns do not authori ir surveyors and 
limit the time when tax be paid accor- 
ding to the foregoing extract there is no way 
provided for the collection of highway taxes but 
to add them with the money bills of the next 
year. 


















MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 








French method of making mortar for buildings. ‘The 
method used by the masons in some part of France, is 
to put the lime in a sort of trough raised on four lege, 
about eighteen inches from the ground,and then to 
pour in sufficient water to slack the lime, adding, when 
properly slacked, more water, and stirring it until it is 
about the consistency of thin milk. At one end of the 
trough is a hole four inches square, covered with a 
wire grating, and closed by a wooden slide or shutter ; 
when the lime has been rendered liquid as above, the 
shutter or slide is withdrawn, and the fluid runs out 
through the wire grating into a reservoir,formed on the 
ground by the weil sifted sand or daift, with ‘which 
sand or drift the fluid lime is subsequently mixed to 
make the mortar. Is not this a cleaner way than our 
clumsy one of sifting the lime in the streets or roads 
through a coarse sieve, covering with a destructive 
white powder every thing near, and putting out the 
eyes of pease? It also makes a better mortar. 

Cement for Hard Stone, Porcelain and Glass.—This 
cement is a natural product, which without bein - 
dant, is in sufficient quantities for all ordin 
The large snails which are found in garde 
woods, and are sometimes used for food, have a 
cle at the extremities of their bodies, filled w 
whitish substance, having a greasy and gelatinous ap- 
pearance. If it be applied between two surfaces, 
whatever be their hardness or compactness, and the 
surfaces be brought together throughout, so strong an 
adhesion is ultimately occasioned, that if violent blows 
or thrusts be given to the substance, they frequently 
break elsewhere than atthe junction. A flint about 
the size of a fish having been broken into two pieces, 
and rejoined by these means, being thrown with vio- 
lence on the pavement, broke into fragments by ‘reah 
fractures crossing the former junction, but not geing 
along with it. All that is necessary to give this ce- 
ment its full power is to allow it time to wf 
Process for preserving Milk, for any length of time.— 
This process, invented by a Russian chemist, named 
Kircoff, consists in evaporating new milk by a very 
gentle fire anc very slowly, until it is reduced to a 
dry powder. T'higypowder is to be kept in bottles care 
fully stoped. enitis to be employed it is only 
necessary to dissolve the powder in a sufficient quan- 
tity of water. Aceording to M. Kireoff the milk does 
not by this process, lose any of its peculiar flavor. 

Deuth to Caterpillars §&c.—The corductor of the 
Gardener’s Magazine says, ‘We can affirm from al- 
most daily experience, that strong lime water will kill 
every kind of caterpillar, and even worms, snails, Jiz- 
ards, frogs, toads, snakes and fishes.’ 

Preservation of small birds.—Remove the viscera, 
brain, eyes, and tongue with a hooked wire, 4ll all the 
cavities with antiseptic paste, or cotton saturated with 
it : bind the bill and wings with thread ; hang it up by 
the legs, pour from one to two ounces of ardent spirits 
into the vent, and jeave it to dry in an airy place. The 
paste is made with eight parts of white arsenic, four 
parts of Spanish, and one part of soft soap, and three 
parts of camphor, with a few drops of alcohol.—Maga- 
zine of Natural . 

Tar for .—A gentleman who keeps a large 
flock of sheep assures us that during the season of 
grazing, he gives his sheep tar at the rate of a gilla 
day to every twenty sheep. He puts the tar in troughs 
sprinkles a little fine salt over it, and the sheep con- 
sume it eagerly. ‘This preserves them from worms in 
the head, promotes their general growth and is sup- 
posed to be a specific against rot. © 

Excellent soft soap—16 quarts of lye of sufficient 
strength to bear an egg, 8 lbs. of clarified or clean 
grease, 1 1-2lbs of rosin—put the whole into a five 
pati kettle and boil it. At first it is apt to rise,in 
which case, add a little strong lye, and so continue to 
do until the materiale are incorporated. Then remove 









it from the fire and add by degrees weak lye, stining 
pit at every addition, until the kettle be full: 

We have seen in' the N. E. Farmer a receipt 
for making cold soap but we think the above more 
simple and ex i cin 

Summer Beer—A handfi and some 
of apes poted ind or 3 on , 
qs. molasses and 1-4 Ib. o ginger @ cask thet will 
hold F5 gallons’ and pour liquor poe shake them well 
and fill up*with cold and warm water go then when thn 
cask is fall it will be about blood heat Then pour in 


one of good yeast and shake it togetiier. 
It will be fit to‘use in about [2 hours. of a smal! 
vial of essence of spruce may be used. instead of 


boughs and should be put in with .the molasses and 
ginger. We have made beer by this receipt for a 
number of years and know it to be good. 

For Ginger or Chinese Beer. Four ounces Jamaice 
Race Ginger—} 1-2 oz. cream of tartar—the juice and 
rind of two cominon sized Jemons—five pounds of 
sugar, Add the above ingredients to five gallons of 
boiling water ;let it stand 12 hours, and then strain 
through a fine eloth. ‘Fo this add one’ bottle of old 
porter, and bottle im stone ware a bottles. 
In two days it wil) be fit for use. ry it. 

¢ Beer —To make spruce » take 16 gal- 
lons of water and boil half of it ; let the other half be 
put cold into a barrel, and upon this pour half boiling 
water ; then add 16 Ibs. treacle or saclessds, with a few 
table spoonfuls of the essence, stirring the whole welt 
together ; add half a pimt of yeast, and keep it in a 
temperate heat, with the bung-hole open for two days 
till the fermentation has abated.—Then bottle it, and 
it will be fit for use in ten days or a fortnight. 

T'o make good vinegar.—Into a eask put ten gallons 
of rain water and one gallon of molasses,and one gal- 
lon of Brandy —shake them wel! together and let them 
set in a warm dry place and stir it* occasionally. Tt 
will be fit to use in 2 or 3 months. Instead of the 
brandy a small quantity of vitricl may be used, but it 
is not so good. 

White Wash.—Quick lime mixed with skim milk 


| with about a pint of salt to the gallon of wash will be 


adhesive and durable. 

| To remove spots or stains from linen.—The fumes of 
brimstone are nsetul in removing epots or stains in 
linen, &c ; thus, if a red rose be held in the fumes of a 
brimstone match the color will soon begin to ch 

and at length the flower will become white. by the 
same process, fruit-stains of iron-mould may be re- 
moved from linen or cotton cloths, if the spots be pre- 
viously moistened with water. ~ 

T'o preserve the natural color in the petals of dried 
flowers.—Nothing more is necessary than to immerse 
the petals for some minutes in alchohol. The colors 
will fade at first, but in a short time they will resume 
their natural tint, and remain perfectly tixed. 

In washing jewelry, or anything ornamented with 
gold, it isa great improvement to pour a few drops of 
sal-volati:e into the suds prepared for that purpose. 

T'o prevent horses from being teased by fies Take 
two or three small handfuls of walnut leaves, upon 
which, pour two or three quarts of cold water, let it 
infuse one night, and pour the whole next morning into 
a kettle, and Jet it boil for a quarter of an hour ;—when 
cold it will be fit for use. No more is required than 
to moisten a sponge, and before the horse goes out of 
the stable, let those parts which are most irritable be 
smeared over with the liquor, viz. between and upon 
the ears, the neck, the flank; &c. Not only the lacy 
or gentleman who rides out for pleasure, will derive 
benefit from the wainut leaves thus prepared, but the 
coachman, the wagoner, and all others who use horses 
during the hot mouths.— Farmers’ Receipt Book. 

Preserving vegetables green for the Winter—Take 
green corn either on the ears, or carefully shelled, 
peas, beans in pods, and dip them into boiling water, 
and then carefully dry them in a room where there is a 
free circulation of air. ‘Thus preserved they willkeep 
until winter, and retain al] their freshness and agreea- 
ble flavor.— NV. Y. Farmer. 

Stall feeding.—One of the quickest and most certain 
methods of fattening cattle in the stall is by feeding 
with bran and linseed oil mixed, the proportion two 
pecks of bran a day divided into three feeds; and hal 
a pint of oil to each feed, mixed well for small cattle ¢ 
the proportion to be increased for large.—Lambert’s. 
Treatise on Farming. | 

A cement that resists moisture.—Melt without water 
common glue with half its weight of resin, to which 
add some red ochre. This ia saidto be useful for ce- 
menting hones to their frames.—Willich’s Domestic 
Encyclopedia. 

Cement that hardens under water—Mix clay and 
calces (oxydes) of iron plentifully with oil, the mase 





will harden under water. Mr. Gad, Stockholm, Swe- 
den. " 
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MAINE FARMER, 























Original. 


Messrs Editors:—In No. 13 of the present 
volume of your papera writer who signs ‘‘the 
farmers friend,’’ M6tices my communication in 


reference to ploughing, published in No. 5. Af- 


ter having paid a compliment to my ‘‘easy style” 
&e, he states that there is one important point 
in which I have neglected to instruct the f%r- 
mer in regard to the secret laws of nature in 
which the soil is made rich and vegetation to 
grow. He then quotes a number of sentences 
of my communication, and observes “Here the 
farmer will perceive that R’s views are that the 
principal benefit derived from ploughing is, in 
mixing the soil and vegetable matter intimately 
so that the tender roots of vegetables can extend 
themselves easily among the well pulverized 
soil, there to feed and receive nourishment. 
This he calls good philosophy, I didin my com- 
munication refered to, state some of the principal 
benefits to be derived from properly pulverizing 
the earth by means of the plough, and among 
others that of affording sufficient scope to the 
roots of vegetables. 

‘*The farmer’s [riend” then proceeds to cite 
great names such as Davy, Brande and Ea- 
ton, to prove that ploughing, hoeing, harrowing, 
&e is calculated to enrich the soil as .much as 
if the farmer were employed in carting manure 
upon the same, Now this is beautiful theory, 
if true, and in order to ascertain whether it be 
true or false experiments should be tried. If 
an exhausted field can be rendered fertile by 
thorough culture without the aid of manure and 
with as litthke expense as manuring, it is a mat- 
ter calculated to make the heart of the farmer 
glad. ‘Tull, a celebrated English farmer was of 
opinion that thorough culture of land is a cheap- 
er method of enriching the ‘soil than manuring. 
{think however that the ploughing in of green 
crops such as Buck wheat, clover, &c will prove 
to be the best auxiliary to the farmer who is 
short of manure. ‘“The farmer’s friead’’ enters 
into a chemical argument to prove the truth of 
his theory, Chemistry is an excellent science, 
and well worth the attention of every farmer; 
but mere theoretical science without experimen- 
tal demonstrations will never make farmers ei- 
ther wealthy or skilful in’ their occupation. 
Some discard theoretical or scientific agriculture 
entirely, and call it consummate folly, others 
place implicit reliance in whatever appears in 
agricultural books and papers; both parties are 
equally unwise, for theory and practice are both 
necessary in order to ‘mrke a good farmer. 
‘The farmer’s friend”’ may have powerful argu- 
ment and great names in support of his theory, 
but still he may be wrong or may be in the 
right. 

Whatever that gentleman has demonstrated 
by experiment I am willing to admit without hes- 
itation. Let it be understood that I deny the 
theory advanced by this epelomee untill can 
see it proved experimentally. This gentleman 
speaks of Gypsum and recommends trying ex- 
periments to ascertain its true mode of opera- 
ting, and other manures likewise; this is an ex- 
cellent idea, nothing can more advance the sci- 
ence and the practice of agriculture than trying 


experiments. By the way, £ will caution far- 
mers not to be deceived by mistaking appear- 
ances for facts, nor to attribate effects to the 


wrong causes when trying experiments. Some- 


‘far from the surface, the truth lies generally in 








order io the 


proving of a single fact. ‘“The 
farmer’s friend” dissents from me on the sub- 
ject of the vegetable matter, the manure &c be- 
ing exposed to the influence of the sun, winds 
aud rains. I believe that to suffer unfermented 
manure to be exposed onthe surface of the soil 
‘is the height of profligacy. Able agricultural 
'writers and experienced farmers have spoken 
much of the evils of such a course. I might 
enter into arguments to prove the truth of my 
position, but [ ale, at least for the pres- 
ent: This gentlemaai rtains the notion that 
manure attracts nutritious gasses from the atmo- 
sphere; :s it not the leaves of plants that attract 
those gases? The gentleman attempts to prove 
the truth of his theory by giving an example of 
two farmersin his own neighborhood A. and B. 
Now let us examine this case carefully, and see 
if there is notsomething in the form of false 
philosophy or sophistry which led the gentleman 
to a wrong conclusion. ' Let us notice the effect 
and trace that effect to the right cause if possi- 
ble. The effect is B. had a very small crop of 
potatoes, what was the cause? was it because 
the manure was not placed upon the surface. 






to a sufficient depth to give proper scope to the 
roots of the growing plants. All the manure 
upon earth placed upon the surface cannot pro- 
duce a good crop of potatoes, unless the earth 
is properly pulverized and to a good depth. A. 
ploughed his field as deep as a large plough 
wouldrun. Hethenharrowed it well, and then 
hauled on his manure and spread it evenly over 
the surface &c. Now the effect is in this case, 
A obtained a good crop of potatoés. What was 
the ? was it because he spread his ma- 






“upon the surface. 

fe pike cause of A’s success was because he 
pulverized his soil to asufficient depth. Had 
he Plotighed in his manure which ‘he should 
have done he would doubtless have obtained a 
much greater crop, and the manure being buri- 
ed in the soil instead of being exposed on the 
surface to be robbed of its virtue, would have 
been preserved for the benefit of succeeding 
crops. Manure in order to be of benefit to a 
growing crop must come into immediate con- 
tact with the roots ofthe plants. When the fi- 
brous roots of vegetables have extended them- 
selves to a considerable depth into the soil, how 
can the manure uponthe surface be of advan- 
age to them? In the first part of the season 
manure upon the surface may operate advanta- 
geously, butin the latter part of the season 
when aid from manure is most mecessary the 
manure upon the surface does not benefit the 
growing crop in any high degree” [ think that 
farmers may err in burying their manure too 


the middle, between two extremes. Perhaps 
the gentleman who writes over the signature of 
‘The farmer’s friend” may think that I am _ se- 
vere inmy remarks. I did not however intend 
anvthing like sarcasm. If the gentleman thinks 
that his theories and opinions are correct, and 
that Iam in the wrong, | hope to hear again 
from him; truth should be the object of all dis- 
cussion, and every honest man is willing to re- 





one half the barrel, which contained only three 


tract when he finds himselfsnpporting theories 
or sentiments injurious to the best interests of 
the community R. 
Rumford, May, 1839, 


Original. 

ITALIAN SPRING WHEAT. 
Messrs. Editors: —It will be recollected by 
many members of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society 
that [ was chosen a committee by gaid Societ 
to obtain from New-York a barrel of the Ital- 
ian spring wheat, which I did through the in- 
flnence of Mr Evans, our Representative, from 
a Seed Store in Albany. The funds of the So- 
ciety were so low that [ was requested to take 
the wheat and doas [. with it. I sold 


No. it was because B. did not pulverize his soil | 
other small seed, I put the wheat into that and 


before his death. I sowed ihe bushel and a 
half on one measured acre of land very early in 
the spring of 1838, which grew remarkably well, 
and I have no doubt there would have been thirty 
bushels or more, had it not have been for the 
grain worm; it was almost destroyed by the 
worm. When purchased it had many oats in it 
and some barley. I attempted to clean it by as 
strong a brine as I could make by putting salt 
into cold water and letting it stand several days, 
it answered but a poor purpose, ‘the oats not 
being injured by the fly or grain worm, they mul- 
tiplied. I picked from the bundles the oats as 
carefully as I could, and spent several days la- 
bor in doing it. It was then thrashed by Wm. 
C. Fuller with Pitts’s two horse power, and there 
was seven and a half bushels of weaviled wheat 
with many oats and sg tley, notwithstand- 
ing its being picked ithe Bundle. f then took 
it into a sharp wind, und hi 1 ofthe better sort 
five bushels and a half, I then attempted to pick 
out the oats and barley by hand, and did it from 
two bushels, which I got perfectly clean. [ 
then made a brine with a half bushel of salt (and 
boiled it in a large kettle) as strong as I could 
get it, and after sifting out the barn grass and 






aw 


skimmed off all that would rise, and liming it the 
usual way, I have sowed it. The first two bush- 
els picked by hand, I washed in cold water and 
limed in the usual way. I have now five bush- 
els in the ground in good order and clean. I 
spared my son a half bushel. I hopeto havea 
good crop from what I have sowed. I think no 
man will begrudge me the wheat after this, 
The wheat that Tinkham had I hear a good 
account from, there was an abundant crop rais- 
ed from that halt of the barrel ia 1838. I paid 4 
dollars the bushel at Albany and expenses here, 
so that my wheat has cost, | know not what. 
Exisau Woop. 


21 May 1839. 


Original. 
LIME TO DRESS GROUND, 

Messrs. Editors:--Having p 
uable paper the past year, 1 have 
to ascertain the best and most prot 
to use lime on a farm in room of a 
agree thai it is good to put on land}—but how 
is it best applied? is the great question. ; 

From my own experience I can say but lit- 
tle. In 1838, feeling anxious to raise some corn 
for my family, as welhas to obtain the premi- 
um, | was led to experiment some on my corn, 
The soil was a gravelly loam, with some stone; 
ploughed in the fall of ’37, after taking a crop 
of hay from one half, and from the other, wheat. 
I planted my rows of corn across both, and ma- 
nured in the hill with old yard manure, and one 
table spoonful to the hill; and to test the value 
of the plaster, [ omitted to put it on a few rows. 
I then applied fresh slacked lime, (a little larger 
quantity,) and found that where the plaster was 
applied the crop was better than where the 
lime was applied;* and where the lime was 
used, it was belter than where neitler were 
applied. The difference was much greater on 
the green sward than on the stubble. — 

I have put on four or five casks of limé to the 
acre, immediately after slacking, and harrowed 
it in with my wheat, but did not discover much 
advantage fromit. If lime is profitable for top 
dressing, we ought to know it, and how to use 







it. H.W. X. 
South Chesterville, 1839. 
—>——— 
Original. Sap 
Pumpkins—Query. Many people believe 


that if cows are furnished with pumpkins plen- 
tifully, they serve to diminish the quantity of 
their milk, instead of increasing it. Will some 
of your experienced correspondents infurm me 
as to the fact, and oblige one who is ignorant, 


athena a farmer? If they do diminish the- 
milk, I hope the why a 








times a number of trials may be necessary in 





bushels, to the late Ariel Tinkham, of Anson, 


wherefore will be 
suggested. Ww: 
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Original. 
LODGINGS FOR DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Messrs. Editors:—I am fully of the opinion | 


that the owners of domestic animals do not pay 
attention enough to their stables and hog pens, 
and the situation of the stock inthem. Hence 
erroneous opinions have become popular among 
us, such as that swine will not fat as much in a 
given time in winter, or ia cold weather, as in 
warm weather, This is not true, provided we 
give the swine a warm, dark room, and plenty 
of straw or other litter, which have been too 
much neglected; and thereby the creature has 
suffered, and the owner more in hus purse. The 
fact is, we like to lodge dry and warm—so do 
allour animals. Swine suffer quickly with heat 
but not with cold, unless it is severe—as it of- 
ten is, iawinter; but if not abused as to lodg- 
ings and situation, they wi t faster in winter 
than in warmer weather; Sti 
gin the process early in ember, for then we 
have pumpkins, apples, and roots, which may 
not keep so well late in winter, and they will 
biing up ourswine to be tolerably forward, so 
that a few bushels of pea or barley meal will 
finish the process. When this is given I prefer 
cold weather, a warm sty, and plenty of litter. 
There isno danger of a hog, in high flesh, 
suffering with the cold, if thus treated, 

Much more attention shoulda be given to the 
lodging and situation of all our animals, than 
has been usual, Let us give our cows more 
litter, and we then should not see the hands of 
the milk maid, and the milk pails, look as we 






often see them, if the milk is not as it should | to carry iton with great rapidity; and in the 
be. If we were more careful about the lodg-| soutiern states the almost total absence of fro 
ings of our oxen when in the stable, we should | enables it to progress during the whole y 


We know, | 


by ourselves, that comfort produces ease, and | observed, that timber exposed to the elem 


not see them carrying about a wheelbarrow full 
of manure on each thigh, especially when the 
boys are not too idle to card them. 


ease of course flesh. 

Now, brother farmers, don’t say all this is 
true, and never practice one iotaof it. Let us 
learn and praetieé, Can any benevolent man, 
in his warm béd@yWho knows that his cattle or 
swine lay wet @md cold, feel as happy as if he 
had done what he ought, to make them lodge 
otherwise. A word to.such a man (and I know 
many farmers are suehg) is sufficient. 

I would notice anoth@fPerror, which is, that 
if we plough much of eur grass land up, and 
raise grain, corn and roots, we shall have much 
less support for our stock. A more egregious 
mistake can hardly be imagined. Miserable 
must be a crop of corn, gfaim or roots, that 
would not give twice the support to our stock 
than the grass would, if not ploughed. If we 


wish to feed the corn, grain, roots, straw, &c. | 


instead of selling it, ten bushels of corn, farm- 
ers say, 18 equal to a ton of the best hay for 
stock, and we have the fodder besides. 

Let us plough more and mow less, even for 
keeping stock. ‘Much increase is by the 
strength of the ox,” O. 

—<>—__- 
Original. 
WOLF IM CATTLE. 

Messrs Editors:—In a former comwunication 
] promised that I would give the public a far- 
ther history of the progress of the wolf, stick- 
fast, or carious tooth in my steer, which I will 
now attempt. After three teeth had been haul- 
ed, it was perceived that the diseased part had 
not sufficient vent to discharge as was desira- 
ble; some of the teeth not having been shed 
before they were hauled out. I had the fourth 
tooth hauled, which was large, one having 
been shed, and was set deep and came hard; 
bat it was evidently diseased. We bored up 
with a large gimblet, and gave it all the oppor- 
tunity to discharge we could. From that time 
the bunch on the jaw, which had become 
larger than a man’s fist, ceased to grow; but 
was so large, and disfigured him so much that 
1 stopped his work, and fed him one day with 
turnips or potatoes, and the other day with meal 


it is proper to be- | 


ry. From the experiments I have made, I 
have satisfied myself that it arrests equally vi- 
nous and putrid fermentation, and that in close 
vessels it may be used for preserving both ani- 
mal and vegetable es.” 

These thoughts are pr 
medium of the Cabinet, i 61 “ad 
are annually engaged in applying lime to their 
farms, may pte their ae the subject, 
and furnish them for publication, so that a con- 
sistent, intelligible theory of the operations of 
lime may be arrived at. . 

Farmers’ Cabinet. 


—ii—— 
ROOT CROPS, 


The scarcity and dearness of beef cattle seem 
to offer a fit occasion for us to urge upon our ag- 
ricultural friends the propriety of ‘putting in a 
few acres of roots in addition to their usual 
crops, for the purpose of feeding their cattle, as 
every plan which can be adopted of "saving the 
grain crops should be an object with them, pro- 
vided that in so doing they can effect a saving 
of time, labor and money. Now as we believe 
all this can be done by the plan we are about to 
urge, we trust it may be favorably consideted, 
and carried out, so far at least as to make'a fair 
experiment of its utility, From various fexperi- 
mens made, it has been reduced to a certainty 
that one thousand bushels of mangel wurlzels or 


: . | sugar bee be raised fror n acre of w 
low a temperature, too much or too little mois- gar Dect Can 2 from a . ell 
oe ys , : manured land, and this number of bushels wil! 
ture, are alike inimical to the progress of fer-| 


}made of peas and oats, until last Monday, 
when I sold him to adrover to go to the army, 
for fifty dollars. 

Now for advice to others who may have their 
cattle affected with the same disease. I have 
no doubt bat that it is a carious tooth, and that 
if a suffiéient number, arid those that have not 
been shed, and are set deep enough to give 
vent, are drawn, the disease will stop; but as 
the bone has become carious, nature must 
strengthen the part by ossification, which 
makes a disagreeable rising which future pur- 
chasers are afraid of. If so treated, there will 
be every opportunity to fat the creature for 
beef, which probably had better be done. I 
am of the opinion that no man need wholly 
lose the animal, but he may be turned to beef 
to good advantage, and possibly as good as if 
the diseage had not taken place. 

Exisan Woop. 


Winthrop, March 21, 1839. 
a IONS OF LIME. 


Vegetable and animal substances before 
they can become food for, and enter into the 
composition of plants, must undergo decompo- 
sition and become dissolved in water. Heat 
and moisture are the great agents of decompo- 
sition, and in order to effect it, they must be 
applied in a medinm degree, for too high or too 
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led. through the 
er that those who 








! ; sidered li , ; i 
mésiatignind decomposition. The climate of] not be considered large when we state, that it 


- , will only require that these roots should weigh 3 
his country is such during the warm season, as , o 
ret a "1, | bs. each to give us this quantity, and that they 


Hiave been raised to weigh 22 lbs. For milch 
Wwathey are peculiarly well adapted, and if 
h out to them in the quantity of halfa bush- 
y, in two meals, say night and morning, 
Gdition to their usual quantity of hay or fod- 
will, during the winter and spring months, 
seventy-five per cent, to their product in 
milk and butter, besides greatly increasing the 
richness and flavor of both. A halfa bushel a 
day fromthe Ist of December, till the Ist of 
May, a period of 151 days—will at the rate of 
a thousand bushels tothe acre carry 13 cows 
well over the whole period of time named in ex- 
cellent condition, As to!the mode of keeping 
beets, no other care is necessary than is usual- 
ly given to the preservation of potatoes or tur- 
nips. In proof of this we have sugar beets now 
this 19th day of April, that have been kept in « 
dry cellar, unprotected by covering of any kind, 
that are now as sound as the day they were ta- 
ken out of the earth, having preserved unim- 
paired all those qualities which render them a 













. . og 
while in the more northern parts of the cou 
decomposition is checked or suspended 
least six months out of twelve. It has 


in the south, will decay two years earlier in 
the same kind of timber equally exposed in thé 
middle or northern states; and the same causes 
constantly operating, must destroy the efficacy 
of manure in much less time in in southern than 
in more nothern latitudes, for the solution be- 
ing produced with more rapidity, must be car- 
ried away by the frequent showers before it can 
be taken up by the roots of plants. ence it 
is supposed that lime, which is a powerful anti- 
septic, tending to impede or check 'decomposi- 
tion, would be found even more beneficial to 
the souththan it is to the north. The dry, 
warm, sandy lands of New Jersey, where veg- 
etable manure is thoroughly decomposed and 
carried away in a@single summer, have derived 





delicious table peet. Having stated the capac- 
ity of an acre, and shown as we trust conclu- 
sively, that it is competent to be made to produce 
enough to sustain 13 cows from the first, of De- 
/cember until the first of May, we would ask, to 
what else could an acre of land be appropriated 
that would doas much? We know of no crop 
that would prove as profitable, and therefore, 
urge the propriety of a trial upon every farmer 
and planter: They may be planted from the 
present period throughout all May, and with 
proper manuring and culture will produce what 
we have stated. . 

In fattening beef cattle, if given in the quan- 
tity of a bushel a day, divided into four meals 
with the usual quantity of hay or fodder, they 
will prove eminently efficient, and save a vast 
quantity of corn. Should their culture be adopt- 
ed there is no farmer who could not raise four 
times as many cattle for the butchers as he now 
does, as one acre in such culture will give him 
the material for fattening seven head,—Farmer 
and Gardener. 


Treat Domestic animacs Kixpty.—Domes- 
tic animals of all kinds, from a horse down to 
a chicken, should be treated with gentleness and 


the greatest advaiitage from the application of 
\lime, in consequence of its preserving the ma- 
/nure from so rapid a dissolution, and thereby 
/extending the fertilizing influence of it for a 
‘longer time. A cold wet soil, although it may 
'eontain a superabundance of vegetable matter, 
‘is never found to be benefited by the applica- 
tion of lime, and the reason of it no doubt is, 
that it is too wet and cold to favor a sufficient 
degree of decomposition to furnish the requi- 
site food for plants without it, and under such 
circumstances to apply such a powerful anti- 
septic to it as lime, tends still further to pre- 
vent the necessary decay ofthe vegetable ma- 
terials contained in the soil, to furnish the prop- 
er nutriment for the crop. 

Lime, it is believed, always produces the 
greatest effect on dry and warm land, by check- 
ing the tendeney to too rapid decomposition, 
and not by atendency to promote fermentation 
as some have supposed. 

In a recent edition of Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, with notes 
by his brother, John Davy, which he states 
relate chiefly to facts ascertained since 1826, 
he says, 

“The manner in which lime acts in agri- 
culture, requires further and minute investiga- 











mildnéss; men or boys who afe rash and bad 
tempered ought not to » permitted to have 
iterfere with 


tion, and is a most important subject for inqui-| charge of them er toi their manage- 
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ment. Animals that are kept in copstant fear 
of suffering never thrive well, and they often be- 
come vicious and intractable, by unkind and 
cruel treatment, Horses are often rendered in 
a great measure useless by bad management; 
and cows in consequence of violence and blows 
suffer from disease, and are often found to fail 
in their milk. Hard driving is well known to 
give cows much suffering, and to produce 
a falling off in the expected profit from them. 
Sheep suffer much injury from the same cause; 
and hogs are often so hurt by rashness that 
they are rendered of less value. Poultry suf- 
fer much also from wanton violence, though it 
is well known that they do best when they are 
kept quiet and secluded; this is particularly the 
case with laying bens, yet how often do we see 
children and even men and women raise the 
war whoop among them, when they want to 
catch one or more for slaughter; sticks, stones, 
and all kinds of missiles are hurled among them; 
dogs are had in requisition, and all kinds of 
warfare are deemed allowable on such occasions 
and the noise and turmoil are often raised to 
such a pitch that the whole neighborhood is 
disturbed, and all this to capture a few chickens, 
which might be accomplished in a much shorter 
time and with much less physical force by a 
little judicious contivance, that could be 
brought inte requisiton by achild of a dozen 
years old. After such an alarm and distur- 
bance among the poultry, there will scarcely be 
an egg laid fora week, These who desire to 
have plenty ofeggs for domestic use, or for the 


The Old School and New School Presbyterian 
General Assemblies are getting on very quietly at 
Philadelphia. Each has its own Assembly, and keeps 
out of the other’s way. The Old School is consid- 
ering terms for the equitable division of the Church 
property. They offer to give half of every thing 
but the Seminaries of Princeton and pheebony 
Towns, 


Very fine strawberries at 12 1-2 cents per quart 
and green peas at 25 cents per peck, were quite abun- 
dant in the Baltimore market on Wednesday last. 


Murder.—A shocking murder was committed on the 
person ofa pediar at Junius, N Y recently. The 
murderer has been arrested. 


Down East seems to be the section for gals to em- 
igrate to, The editor of the Bangor Whig, who has 
been “ poking round ” Jately, says, that there is not 
an old maid in Bangor, but the old bachelor are thick- 
er than grasshoppers, and all of ’em ready to bite. 


Accident.—Three individuals in Philadelphia, were 
recently killed by the falling ofthe wall of a house. 
Three other persons were badly injured. 

((G> Professor Bugbee, while looking about a whale 
ship at Brie€geport, Conn. accidently fell and instantly 
broke his neck. 


The Wilmington (N C) Advertiser says, that the 
Directory of the Steamboat Company, after a patient 
and impartial examination of all the circumstances 
connected with the late collision of the steamboats 
between Wilmington and Charleston,—to which we 
have already alluded,--have removed Captain Davis 
from the eommand of North Carolina. The captains 
of both boats had been previously suspended. 


Maiwe Frour.—The value of the agricultural re- 
sources of Maine, are by no means app d. Dr 
Jackson, has done much in his ‘reports’ 
















market during the approaching season, should 
attend to having clean, warm dry and cotnfor 

able quarters prepared for their fowls dur 
the inclement weather of winter, and to try 1 
tgve them accommodated with some dry. 
sand, ashes or spent lime for them to dustt 
selves in, in order that they may be kept — 

vermin, All unkind or cruel treatment to‘ 


mestic animals should be discountenanced and} 


prohibited, for it fosters the worst of passions, 

and is always productive of loss to the owner. 
Farmers’ Cabinet. 

LLL = 


SUMMARY. 


TROUBLE ON THE BORDER. 

It seems that peace and quietness are not yet estab- 
lished on our North Eastern Frontier. Mr Me’Laugh- 
lan, has written to Mr Jarvis that he wished to meet 
him upon Fieh River and St. Francis river with a 
view to secure the timber from the tresspassers. In 
the mean time he went up to the Allegash and let the 
timber in that region down the St. John.) Capt Nye, 
who is stationed on Fish River which is below the 
Allegash, sent a Messenger to him with a communica- 
tion which he would not answer. 








The craft of the Provincial government is here. 
They are willing that the timber should run down the 
St John, if a duty of eight shillings per ton be paid— 
whether it comes from the A:oostook or any other 
branch of the St Jchn—whether cut by permit or not. 
In case this dufy, as they¢call it, is not paid the tiny 
ber is “seized” and sold at auction. Now the Lum- 
bermen understand all this. No Lumberman will bid 
against another; and the owner of the timber can bid 
it in for a trifle. One of the Lumbermen boasted to 
us last summer, that he bid in his timber for five shil- 
lings when he should have been compelled to pay 
eight if it could not be smuggled. 


The only way tomake the provincials agree to a 
definite boundary, is to stop every stick of timber from 
going down the St. John. We own the head waters 
of the St. John amd they the lower. We own the 
timber and they the mouth of the River. 

Now Gentlemen, if you want the benefit of the 
timber trade, let us use the waters of the St. John’s, 
free of daty, and you shall have it, Ifnot, why we will 
let the timber grow some, centuries . It won't 


enlighten the public in relation.te this subject. He 
ig.called attention to the nch which are to be 
iWhin this State, wellc for all agricultural 

Ses—to the fertile and tive soil in the val. 
of the numerous rivers which intersect the coun- 
In ali directions. ‘The action of the Legislature 
38, in granting a bounty for the production. of 
ityhas also tended directly to assist in developing 
Pagricultural resources of this State—and we are 
y ho meanscertain that Maine wil! not be looked 
Noa in the course of a few years,as the Granary of 
ew England. 

It is generally known that large quantities of wheat 
were raised in various parts of Maine during the last 
year. Itis proved beyond a doubt, that the soil and 
climate are both well adapted to the culture of this 
most valuable species of grain, and we learn that the 
prospects for the present vear are truly encouraging — 
if the season should prove propitious, a larger quantity 
of wheat will doubtless be raised than the most san- 
guine friends of egriculture in that State predicted a 
few years ago would ever take place. 

It is not, however, generally known that the wheat 
raised in Maine is of excellent quality, dnd that the 
flower manufactured from this wheat, if the process be 
properly executed, is unsurp in excellence by 
none on this continent. A few ls of flour made 
from wheat raised on the farm of F. A. Butman, in Dix- 
mont Penobscot County, Me. and manufactured in 
mills belonging te Mr Butman, were lately brought to 
this city. We were so fortunate as to become the 
purchaser of one of these barrels—and if this isa fair 
specimen of “Down East” flour, commend us to 
“ Down East ” flour forever after, say we. The bread 
made from this flour equals in delicacy of colour that 
made from the best quality of “Maryland and Pennsy!l- 
vania flour—it is probably more nutritious, and, unless 
our organs of taste are sadly out of tune, it is superior 
in flavor to bread made from any other flour, of which 
it has ever been our lot to partake.—Mer Journal. 


—A— 
FOREIGN. 


France. The advices from Paris are to the 23d of 
April at noon, ‘The ministerial crisis, as itis called, 
was still the great topic of discussion, and it appears 
that the Chamber of Deputies had taken it up as_ the 
subject of an exciting debate. The parties whose 
names have been befure the public in connexion with 
the several attempts to form a ministry, were making 
explanations of the causes of their failure, M. Thiers 
taking the lead. ; 

The is of Dalmatia, son of Marshal Soult, in 
the name of his father, declared that the Marshal Soult 
yr all the responsibility ngs part he had perfo:m- 

, completely exonorating the King. _ : 

So far as we can discover, the principal difficulty 
was about the i of M. Thiers to the 














spoil. They will soon come toterms, if this plan be 





folio of foreign affairs, , which his friends i on 
and to wh ich the Marshal would not agree, the view 


of M. Thiers on the cube ct of. assisting the Queen 
Spain being decidedly hostile to his oe Tm ox 
a difficulty a!so about the idency of the Chamber 
andthe making of Odillop ’s election thereto a 
Cabinet qnestion. The debate was not terminated at 
the date of the latest advices. 


Holland and Belgium. The definite treaty of 
between Holland and Belgium, and the : ieee 
treaties between each ef these powers and the five 


pewers represented in conterence, were signed on the 
19th April. ‘i 


Vera Cruz.—The Louisianian says all things were 
quiet at Vera Cruz on the 2c ult.. Mexia was at Tus- 
pan, and no engagement had taken place between the 
beligerent parties. The Louisianian publishes an ex- 
tract of a letter from Tampico, dated May 8th, which 
states that the Central Government had issued a de- 
cree, declaring the port of Tampico closed to all trade 
and commerce whatever. ‘The Government Army 
under Bustamente w its way to that place, and 
was expected to arri nor 15 days. — 


Pa ents. 


R Barnham, Unity, to 15 vol. 7; Edward Kent, Eaq., 
Bangor, 13 v7; A Hamblen, Keith’s Mills, 13 v7: N 
Woods, do v6 ; A Row, Week’s Mills, 18 v 7; JA 
Pitts, Winthrop, vols 6 and 7 ; L Haskell, do v7; Alden 
Sampson, Hallowell Cross Roads, v7 ; Elias Hull, Mill- 
vary, Ms. 16 v 7 ; A Blaisdell, Kendall’s Mills, v6; A 
Upham, Jr do, 16 v 7 ; A Jones, South China, 5v 7 ; R 
Robbins, do 5v 7 ; J Worth, do5v7; R & AT Jones, 
do 6 v7 ; Jonah Crosby, Albion, 12 v7; I Cashman, W 
Leeds, v 7. 









PWarrieyd, 


In this town, on the 20th inst. by RevJ H Ingra- 
ham, Mr Joshua Berry of New Sharon, to Mis Corde- 
lia Smith. 

In East Thomaston, by Rev. Mr Fessenden, Capt 
tae C Nickerson, of Belfast, to Miss Abigail W 

arr. 

















BKELD, 


In Bowdoinham, 13th inst Mr Frederick Booker 
aged 22, 





OBITUARY---Charles Va han, Esq. 


We should be doing injustice 
did net offer our humble tribute o 
ory of our venerable deceased frie 

The loss of so active a member ie.y, and one 
who from the earliest settlement of the couatry, has 
done so much for the promotion of A griculture—whose 
constant endeavor, thr "a long life, was to elevate 
its rank and render it both respectable and profitable, 
will be longfelt as a severe dispensation, by every 
friend to the prosperity of the Agricultural interest.— 
Mr Vaughan, her with his brother the late Dr. 
Vaaghan, with her members of the family, were 
among the first of the town of Hallowell. The 
country was then new ; the attention of the people 
more generally given to lumbering and fishing, and ag- 
riculture considered as a mere secondary employment, 
less honorable and less profitable than any other pur- 
suit. 

Mr V. had seen much of the world on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and he had travelled over what was 
then the best cultivated parts of the United States, at- 
tentively examining the soil and the resources of eaca 
portion of the country. He saw advantages in this 
section of the Union which suited him better than in 
any other, and altho “ moving down East” at that time 
was considered as almost moving out of the world, he 
came and commenced operations with a zeal and an 
energy as untiring as it was active, and which ceased 
only when it pleased Gop to call him to another world. 
In 1792, he and his brother imported some of the best 
cattle that could be found in England. Little atten- 
tion was paid at that time to stock, and importation of 
cattlewas an enterprise of a rather extraordinary char- 
acter. The benefits of this importation and the spirit 
which it infused among the farmers of Kennebec, have 
never been lost. It was the beginning of operations 
which have continued to push forward our breeders 
to repeated and continued improvements, and 
placed tes stock of the county of Kennebec, foremost 
im the State, © 

The next improvement which he wasinstrumental in 
bringing about, was that of swine. New breeds were 
b into the county, and by his judicious crosses 
a ble variety was produced and scattered abroad. 
Nor were the fruits of the zarden or the culture of the 











| fields neglected. Seeds were imported and distribu- 





ted with characteristic liberality. In the evening of 
his days, he turned his attention to the breeding o! 
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Sheep. To effect this, he oes from England 


could be’ found.— 


/ } cod 

had laid the foundation of a breed, which if carrie 
ont and established, will undoubtedly become a valua- 
ble acquisition as combining such strength of constitu- 
tion—early maturity & fineness of fleece, ae the wants 


of this region demand. 
We have 


enofhim only as an Agriculturist, 


because in this capacity we were best acquainted with 


him. 
In this cause he was ever 


, and the columns of 


the Maine Farmer were often erriched with the productions 


of his pen and fruits of his experience. 


For a number of years he was President of the Kenne- 
bec County Agricultural Society, and it was a cheering 
sight to see his venerable form mingling with the younger 


members, uniting and encouraging t 
ment. 


in every improve- 


In his moral and social relatio was a pattern of ex- 


cellence. He has now gone down 
of cormfally ripe,’” bat before 
enduring memorials tes 
and abidiag momements of his industry 


country. 


Guardian’s Salc. 

N pursuance of license from the Hon. H. W. Fuller, 
l Judge.of Probate for the County of Kennebec by a 
Decree passed on the last ‘l'uesday of May A. D. 1839, 
will be sold at pablic Auction, or private sale, at the dwell- 
ing house of Lloyd Thomas in Winthrop 


the grave “‘like a shock 
us and on every side are 
ing testimony to his worth, living 
devotion to his 


the 
first day of July next at nine o'clock A.M. ing 
o 


described real estate belonging to George W. 
said Winthrop non , viz. One undivided fourth 
nart of the homstead late Hashai ‘Thomas, situate in 
said Winthrop. Terms ef sale made known at the time 
and place. 

Joseru A. Mercacr, Guardian. 





Winthrop May 28, 1839 3wly 
Full Blooded cee Boar for 
sale. : 


6 pew Subscriber has a prime full blooded 
two years old which he will sell, if applied for soon. 
Moses Taeer. 
Vassalboro’, (near Getchel'’s Corner,) May 28. 8w19 


Vo Tanners and Curricrs. 





+ | the Secretary of State, and cause the same-to be del 


\ ANTED, if delivered between this and the first of 


September, next, 
2,000 bushels of Plaster 
for which a fair priee will be given by ~ 
JOU 


Mair, 


IOVEY. 
Bwil9 







Hallowell, May 23d, 1839. 
Powder and Shot. 





Be Casks of Powder and Seven hundred pounds of 


Shot, for sale by A. B. & P. MORTON. 





Tea, Coffee, Sugar and Salt. 
37 Chests of Soacheng, Old and Young Hyson Tea; 
15 bags P. Cabello and St. Domingo Coffee ; 
White and Brown Havana and »Vest India Sugar, witha 
general assortment of English Goods. 
oa A. B. & P. MORTON. 
Hallowell, May 24th, 1839. 





Whitman’s Doubleand single 
Horse Power & Thrashiag 
Machine. 


se the subscriber was not able to supp'y all the orders 
LA he received last yeat for his Thrashing Machine,he has 
émployed an additional number df hands, which has ena- 
bled him té protnptly fill all orders this season, and as he 
is constantly manofacturing them, he hopes to be able’ to 
meet the wahts of He has a few nearly com: 
pleted, which are not'y¢t ordered; which'can be if ap- 
plied for soon on reasonable terms. 

Ile has the pleasure of knowirig that those he sold last 


year have given Goon satisfaction and with the imptove+ 


inents he has recently made, he feels m recom- 
mending them as equal to any thrashing! machine now be- 
fore the public, 

Py Machine can also be had by applying to the sab- 


Pins interested in patent 

$ to endeavor to ‘the public mind with the idea’ 
that my machines not be pétmitted to run. But’ 
ommend ay bea wt 
, me of any one else in thi inity. It 
is only told'té:thiose Wile coine foc: a distance; who’ are 


| 


STATE OF MAINE. ’ 
RESOLVE proposing an —— the Constitation of 
, the State. 

Res , Two thirds of both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture that the Constitution of the State be amen- 
— out the fourth section of the sixth article 
t , and substituting in the room thereof, the words 
following, viz: ‘‘Section 4. WAll judicial officers, now in 
office, or who may be hereafler appointed, shall from and 
after the first day of March, in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty, hold their offices for the term of seven years from 
the time of their respective appointments (anless sooner re- 
moved by impeachment or by address of both branches of 
the Legislature to the Executive) and no longer, unless re- 
appointed thereto.”’ 

Resotvev, That the Selectmen of the several towns, 
Assessors of the several plantations, and Aldermen of the 

















‘ities, are hereby empowered und directed to notify the 
inhabitants of said oP ions and cities, in the man- 
ner ir next annual meeting in Sep- 
tember, to vote ing question, viz ‘*Shal 
the Constitation | so amended as to strike out 
the fourth secti icle, and substitute in the 
room thereof the # wing? viz: See. 4. All judi- 
cial officers now in or who may be hereafter appoint- 
ed, shall from and after the Ist day of March, in the year 
ei handred an¢ , hold their offices for the term 


of seven years from of their respective app intments 
(unless sooner removed by impeachment or by address of 
both branches of the Legislatare to the Executive) and no 
longer, unless re-appointed thereto. ’” 
- Resoxvep, that the inhabi of said towns, planta- 
tions and cities, shall vote by upon said question ; 
those in favor of said amendment ing it by the word 
Yes, ir ballots, and those opposed to the amend- 
here ra it by the word Vv, apon their ballots. 
REsouven, that pe oe ong Assessors, one ~_ 
men shall preside at said metings, receive, count and decl are 
the votes in open metting; and tho Clerk of said towns, 
plantations and cities make a record of said proceed~ 
ings, and of the number of votes, in the of’ 
Selectmen, Assessors and Aldermen aforesaid, and trans- 
mit a tree and attested of said record, sealed <4 


to said Seersrary on or before the first Wednesday. o 


wary next. i 
deddatelns that the Secretary of State shall cause 


Resolve to be published in all the newspapers printed in the er 


State, for three months at least before the second Monday 
of September next, and also cause copies thereof, with a 
suitable form of a Return to be sent forthwith to the Select- 
men of all the towns, and to the Assessors of all the planta- 
tions, and to the Aldermen'of all the cities in the State. 
And said Secretary shall, as early as may be, in the next 
session of the Legislature, lay all such retarns befure said 
Legislature, with an abstract théreof, showing the number 
and state of the votes. _ 

In tHe House or RepReske 






. LIN, Speaker. 
Iw Senate. March'13, 1839. Read and passed. 
JOB PRINCE, President. 

March 14, 1839. iigteves ; 
peck JOHN, FAIRFIFLD.. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Secrerary’s rm a 
. Angdsta, May 15, 1839. 

I hereby certify, that’ the foregoing is a trae copy of the 
ofiginal Resolve in this office; and in parsaance thereof, 
request ail printers‘of newspapers in this State, to pablish 
the same-‘‘fot three months at least'before the second Men- 
day of September next,” agreeably to the pro visions therein 
cohtained’ : 

Altest : A. R NICHOLS, 
Sécretar’y of State, 















At a Court of Probate holden at Augusta onthe sec 
ond Tuesday of May, A. D. 1839, within-and for 


the County ‘ennebec. 
A certain instrament to be the last' will and 


interested, by causing a copy as eieedl published 
three weeks suceessively in the . ‘printed at 
Winthrop, that they may appear ata 
held at Monmouth i said county, om the 
of Jane nextat ten o'clock in the forenoon, 
cause, if any they have, why the same should not be 
ved, approved, and allowed as the last will - 
aan of the said decetsed.' H. W’. vOLLER Yaa 
Attest : Geo. Robinson, Register. 8wl7 
A true copy. Attestt Geo. Rodinsony Register. 


Roberts? Silk Manual. 
wee Fourth edition of this popalar ‘work is now in a 
coarse of publication by the subseribers, und will be 
issued from the prevs about the Istof May, printed with 
new type on a good paper! It contains upwards of 100 





by the silk culturist from <he planting and rearing. of the 
mulberry tothe making and dyeing of Sewings and Twists ; 
the plan of constructing cocooneries, feedin 
process of feeding the worms, ventilation of their apart- 


to supply a large order (1500 copies) from the legis 
of Pennsylvania for gratuitous distribution in that common- 
wealth, by the recommendation of the committte on agri- 
culture, who gave it their ‘decided approbation : and recom- 
mendution over every other work published on the subject. 
Whe late Governor of Maryland also recommended it in a 
al messige to the’ legislature, for distribution amongthe: 
and it has received the commendations of the com- 
eee: in the House of Reps. of the Con- 
the U. S.—A large edition is now publishing; aud 
fs from a distance can be promptly filled:’ A large 
will be made tothe trade, Prive 37 1-2 cents per 
by. Address , 
P. ROBERTS & 8? SANDS, Baltimore, Md. 
—F Who are also publishers of the “* Farmer & Gar- 
dener,”’ a weekly journal dévoted to Agriculture, §c: §c. 
the 6th vol. of which commences im May—$2,60 per iinn. 
Baltimore, Md. April 23, 1839. 6wiT7. 
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to subscriber would respectfally inform the public 

that he has purchased the Carding'and Cloth Dress- 
ing Establishment at Winthrop Vitlage, and will carry on 
the business*the same as formerly. He will have his-ma- 
chines put in good order, and have first rate workmen, and 
will have new and the wost improved. machinery for Dres- 
ing‘ Cloth. 

‘Terms, for carding 4 ets. per Ib. eash, and 2 cents per 
Ib. for oiting—one cent per Ib. will be added if clrarged. 
Fordressing cloth, 17-cents per yard, cash, or 20 cents 
charge, fur common colors. 

Af any work leaves the mil! unfaithfally done, the owner 
shall have pay for all damage. 

Wool will be taken in payment for work, 

JAMES H.. MERRILL. 


Winthrop, May, 1839. Gwi7 . 


F. SCAMMON, Druggist, 


Hallowell, 
Li AS just received a'large stock of Drags, Medicines, 
PA Chemicals, Sargical Instruments, Perfumery, Drug- 
gists’ Glassware, Puints, Oils, Varnislies, Brashes, Dye 
Stuffs, &c. which will be sold low. 
Hallowell, May, 1839, 6wi7 








Fresh Garden Sceds, 

For sale at R. G. IANCOLN’S Agricultural 
Seed Slore. 
, ete subscriber has the pleasure of again: offering: to’ 
his customers and the public generally his annual col- 

jection of Field; Garden and Flower Seeds, comprising: an 
assortment not surpassed fur quantity, quality of variety in: 
the State,—among which may be found almost every va- 
riety ugually called for or cultivated in this State. 

They have been'se!ected with great care, and the com- 
munity may feel assured that they are pare’and fresh. 


Country t n he furnished by the Ib: or box on as 
reasonable terms as they can bé it ii Boston. ‘Those 
who wish for boxes of to sell again'-are allowed 40’ 


per cent discount for cash, and’ seeds’ Warranted. 
R. G. EANCOLN. 
Feb: 5, 1839. uf 


MPROVED Eight rowed! Canada’, 12 rowed do: do. , 
Bervell,: Dutton; Foster, ‘Tascarora, and' Sweet Corn: 








Fairbanks’ Cast Iron Ploughs. 
HESE well known and highly approved Ploughs are 
manufactured by the Waterville fron Manufacturing 
Coi and kept for sule ir: most of the towns- in Kennebec, 
Oxford, Franklin, Piscataquis, Somerset and Penobscot 
Counties. They have’ been thoroughly tested upon the 
hardest soils, and’ the fuct is “fully admitted, that for 
strength and durability they are onrivalled, while the 
model for good! work is at Jeast equal to any others. The 
manufacturers regard their establishment as permanent, and 
their dntiring efforts will be to make a good article—an 
article deserving the-confidence and patronage of the 
munity. Their establishment is centrally situated, 
purchasers will always be supplied with shares or 
when needed. This is a consideration often overlooked, 
and the farmet who has purchased a plough from abroad, 
not anfrequently hag lost the use of it when not half worn, 
from the failure of the vender to extra points. 
'These are warranted, a ly recom- 
mended to the farmers wha know | ite a good 


article and who are'willing to _— fac- 
tures. , Jr., Agent 










PRESBURY WE 





tay Bé'ot tained'in’any quantity desired’ at Lincoun’s 
Seed store, towel” quantity 


: | Waterville Iron Man. Co. 
Waterville, April, 1838. 


large octavo pages, and embraces every information needed | 


ves, the: 


wents, apportionment of food, and in fine, every thing nec+ 
essary to thé acquisition of a silk culturist is Incidly treated 
A large edition has heen nearly disposed of since about the » 
Ist of Junuary, and the present edition has been put’ apres 
ture 


Wool Carding and Cloth Dressing | 
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MAINE RARMER, 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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SPRING. 


Kind muse, assist me while I pen 
A lay to lovely Spring : 

Help me her verdapt fields and groves 
And sunny banks, tosing. 

Here is the same bright early spot, 
Where childhood loved to stray ; 

The first ripe strawberries here | sought, 
Along the hill-side way. 


And oft beside this little rock, 
I used to fling me down ; 

And listen to the wild bird's note, 
With heart light as her own.— 

And there’s the tree, and there’s a bird,— 
1°}! catch those sounds again ; 

They tell of years and change, since here 
I used to jist that strain., 


And shall I tell of clouded skies, 
And thorny paths of wo ; 

How disappointment’s withering blight 
Has laid youth's promise low ? 

Ah no, for though those early dreams 
Have vanished into air, 

A brighter ray upon me hems, 
And bids me not despair. 


*Tis from the Sun of righteousness, 
I teel its healing power ; 

It makes my bosom fiee from care 
As in my childhood’s hoar : 

] see beyond the mists of time, 
A home of peace and resi ; 

My heart is where my treasure is, 
And nothing can molest. 

April, 1839. 








“MISCELLANEOU S.am 


Original. 
SNUPF TAKING. 
Messrs Editors:—I was pleased to see 


read the piece, in No 15 of the current volumeyy 


signed Reporter, who gives your readers a cu- 
rious, and laughable account of his aunt Tabby 
being so vexed at reading a piece in one of your 
former papers, condemning the dirty practice of 
taking snuff. She thereupon very properly con- 
demned the not much less dirty habit of chew- 
ing tobacco, and said that the clothes of old Cay- 
endish soon looked as though he perched under 
a hen roost. Good on her head, thus far, but 
she takes a little snuff, and Reporter thinks her 
neat, notwithstanding, 

This lead me to inquire, how we smell any 
thing er scent in the air; it is because the par- 
ticles fly off from the mass or object giving the 
smell, which come in contact with our nasal or- 
gans. This being true, I wish Mr Reporter to 
set down by the side of bis Aunt Tabby, or near 
her, and he will find her breath largely stowed 
with the dusty particles of snuff flying out of her 
nose in every direction. 

If at table, and cabbage be cooked, he -will 
need less pepper on it by being in Co. with his 
wunt, forshe will pepper it with the particles of 
snuff. This is not enough thought of by those 
who take snuff, especially when they begin the 
dirty practice. Like‘rum drinking & many other 
habitS that uniformly increase, F have known 
it to SO imcrease, asto render the snuff taker 
wholly unfit to have ady thing to do witha dairy 
or cooking, yes, unsuitable that the character 
should set at the table and eat with decent folks. 
1 go farther. 1 have Known this practice destroy 
the sense and ruin the thinking faculties, and 
thus ruin the sou! or thought. j 
the head should be dissected & the brain uncov- 
ered, it would perhaps be black with snuff. Yet 
we see and hear people approve the habit,that i-, 
in taking a little... Such good folks know not, 
that all we smell, whether agreeable or offen- 
sive, when the nasal organs are hit they are hit 
by the particles flying off of some body, and if 
they come from the nose, probably other matter 
besides snuff is nixed. 

I join Aunt Tabby as to all she said against 
chewing tobacco, but do not wish to have my 
bufter peppered from her nose. C.F. 













Why not? ‘if 





The relative Situation of Man. Yn contem- 
plating man as at the head of those animals 
with which we are aquainted, and viewing him 
in connexion with the economy of “world 
about him, it appears obvious that entient 
being, whose physical construction was more 
delicate, or whose mé@mtal powers were more 
elevated, than those of man, could possibly live 
and be happy here. If such a being really ex- 
isted, his misery would be extreme. With sen- 
ses more refined and acute; with perceptions 
more delicate and penetrating; with a taste, so 
exquisite that the objects around him could by 
no means gratify it; obliged to feed on nourish- 
ment too gross for his frame; he must be born 
only to be miserable, and the continuation of his 
existence would be utterly ii ible. Even in 
our present condition, thes and insipid- 
ity of objects and purs futility of pleas- 
ure, and the infinite f excruciating 
pain, bring constantly tour minds a conviction 
of the imperfections attendant on our present 
state of being. Increase our sensibilities, con- 
tinue the same objects and situation, and no 
man could bear to live. Let man therefore .be 
contented with the powers and the sphere of 
action assigned him, There is an exact adaption 










nature is fixed by wisdom. Let him 


. |works of nature, and findinthe cont tion 
tof all that is beantiful, and wonderful 
=—==lin them, proofs of thee and attributes 


is Creator. Let him see in his own struc- 
and that of all other’animals, and in the 
Iz economy of the universe, animate and 
imate, the evidences of the wisdom, the skill, 
benevolence, and the justice, of that great 
nd overruling Intelligence, who has made al! 
ings and who upholds all things. Let him 


find in the contemplation of the final destiny | 


which is promised him, a source of consolation 
for the imperfections, pains, and trials, of the 
present state of being. Let him fill up his rank 
here with dignity, and consider every partial 
evil as a cause, or an effect, of general ultimate 
good; and let him adore and worship that great 
and good Being, who has, even in this state of 
disipline and probation, dispensed so many bless- 
via € its necessary and unavoidable 


ings to all 
evils.’— Smelhe’s Vatural History, 










<> 

If halfthe pains that are expended in teaching young 

ladies to play well, sing well,” dance well were 

employed in teathing them to” well, men would 

have companions instead of things, and might 
learn to be domestic. 


Tomah Lewie, a Penobscot Indian, was recently 
taken up by some watchman on the English side of 
the St. Croix and required to swear allegiance to 
Queen Victoria, against which he warmly remonstra- 
ted, “Sartin me no like um fight under a squaw king. 





Anecdote—and a pretty good one.—A young woman 
alighted from the stage on the roadto Sanday Bay the 
other day, when a piece of ribbon detached itself from 
her bonnet and fell mto the oottom of the carriage. 
“ You have left your bow behind,” said a lady passen- 
ger. NoJ aint he’s gone a fishing,” innocently re- 
joined the damsel, and proceededon her way rejoic- 
ing—Gloucester Telegraph. 














Ploughs. 
E have for Salea large number of CAST IRON 
PLOUGHS of an approved pattern and a variety 
of sizes. Also PLOUGH CASTINGS to supply any parts 
of the various sizes. ; 
PELEG BENSON, Jr. &Co. 
Winthrop Village, April 4th, 1839. , 


seed sowers tor Sale. 
MACHINES for sowing seeds in gardens and fields, such 
as Ruta Baga, Onion, Beet &c. &c. can be had at the 





Maine Farmer Office. ‘They are constructed in a neat and- 


durable manner, by the inventer A. Holmes, Kingston, Ms. 
PRICE $6 50. 14. 


seed Wheat for sale. 
ALAGA, Golden Straw, Black Sea, Red Beard, 
Merimichie Tea, and the common Bald Wheat fo 
Seed. At LINCOLN’S Seed store, Hallowell. 
Feb. 5, 1839. 





$$ 


stand in Winthrop Village. 


O. D. would take ahis ee ae to return his thanks 
“has received, and in- 
forms them that by an arrangement he has recently entered 
» to aably furnished with all the changes. of 
fashion in York, he flatters oe he shall be 
able to giv@ entire satisfaction to t who may favor 
him with their custom. we 
N. B. Particular attention paid to cutting. 
Wanrep. Two girls as apprentices to the business. 
Those desirous of learning the trade will find a favorable 
opportunity by applying as above. 
Winthrop, May 25, 1839. 


Stud H 
HIS beautifal 







18. tf 
e Sir Charles. 


was sired by the celebrated 

** Old Sher n.” The dam of Sir Charles 
was the celebrated fe Symmetry, a fine animal in the 
western part of Vermont. © 

Str CHARLES Will be 10 years old the ensuing Angust, 
is of a beautiful chesnut color, 15 1-2 hands high, weighs 
1100 |bs. and is calculated to produce a superior stock ; 
having great symmetry of shape, and extremely mild tem- 
per. 

‘The Subscriber is especially desirous for an improvement 
in the stock of Horses in this region; therefore he would 
say that he has been at much trouble and expense in pro- 
curing the horse Sir Charles and has entire confidence he 
will lose nothing on comparison with any other horse kept 
for the use of Mares in this State; he has been kept as a 
Stud horse the 4 past seasons in Gardiner, his colts say 
every thing that is desirable in his favor, and from his stock 
can be prodaced colts that will command as much price, at 
their age, as those of any other horse. The subscriber fur- 
ther says, that for speed and power, he is unrivalled by any 
other horse kept for the use of mares in this section; anc 
that is saying what the owner of no other Stud horse dare 
dispate. He would respectfully invite all gentlemen hav- 
ing apy interest in so important an aniwal as the horse, to 
call and examine the Sir Charles. 

Terms reasonable. Said horse will stand at my stable in 
Gardiner for the ase of Mares until further notice, 
WILLIAM ELWELL. 

8wl8ft 










Gardiner, May 8, 1839. 





Farm for Sale. 

the subseriber offers for sale the Farm on which he 

now ‘lives, Said Farm is situated in Wayne, on 
Beech Ai pGalled, about a mile west of the village, and 
most bea ‘situated on the main County road leading 
from Wayne to Livermore. — This farm contains 70 acres 0! 
6rst rate land, mostly fenced with heavy stone wall, we! 
wooded and watered, and»good fruit ia abundance. ‘1 he 
buildings are large and very convenient, and in good repair 
I will sell with the farm the stock, farming utensils and 
crops that may then be growing upon it ; or I will ex- 
change it for a smal] farm near some market place. Con- 
ditions made easy, For further particulars inquire of the 
subscriber on the premises. JACOB NELSON. 
Wayne, April 2, 1839. 6w9 


Prouty & Mears’ Ploughs. 
TS subscriber having been appointed Agent for th 
sale of these Ploughs,would inform the pablie that he 
as received an assortuent embracing all sizes from No. 2: 
iv No. 6, and their Side Hill plough, whieh he is author- 
zed and will sell at the Boston prices. Any person wish- 
ing to purchase is requested to call and examine them. 
ie will forward orders for any partiewlar article in this 
line, which will be furnished at short notice. 
ISAAC BOWLES, Agent. 
IVinthrop, April ¥3, 1839. 10 









The Maine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 


Is published weekly at Winthrop by SEAVEY & 
ROBBINS, and Edited by E. HOLMES & M 
SEAVEY. 
ment is beyond the year. A deduction of 
and a proportionable deduction to those who ‘pay before 
the publication be gi number, at which time pay 
ment is considered et See 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 
ace an Agent in any town in the State, will be re 
cieved in payment. po Fe, 

ic pts who will obtain six responsible sub- 
scribers, and.aet as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his set 
Vivess ies as - 4 

tj A-few short advertisements will be inserted-at the 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 for three 
insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertions. Coa- 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 





{p> All letters on business must be free of postage- 


Price $2j00 a year. $2,50 will bbe charged if pas 
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